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TO THE READER. 



The relation between the Free Christian Union and the writers 
whose essays may appear under its name, will readily be inferred 
from its fundamental principle, of spiritual fellowship with 
mental independence. Each writer may be presumed to approve 
of the design and basis of the Union ; but the Union does not, 
conversely, assume responsibility for his individual judgments or 
reasonings. If its object were to recommend the opinions of a 
school, care would be taken to secure consistency of exposition 
and harmony of impression in its several prodactions. But, 
aiming as it does to release Christian Unity from the obligation 
of intellectual uniformity, it will rather welcome than reject the 
opportunity of presenting under various aspects the subjects 
with which its publications deal, and of helping the reader, by 
the influx of comparative lights, to more effective thought and 
larger sympathy. 
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NEW AFFINITIES OF FAITH. 



Foreigners have often complained of the intricacy 
of English religions phenomena. The present age is 
eliciting from the confusion two conspicuous features : a 
return of Sacerdotal usage, and the erection of an ideal 
of secular good into a systematic faith. The first is 
seen not merely in the recovered vigour of Eomanism, 
but in the ritual and monastic movement within the 
Anglican Church : for, however many may be drawn 
into this by aesthetic sentiment and the charm of sacred 
sjonbolism, it has no ultimate meaning or defence 
except in the doctrine of sacramental and priestly 
mediation. The second is seen in the denial or de- 
spair of religious truth which characterizes the scientific 
temper of the day, as well as in the humanistic philo- 
sophy which aims to perfect life and society with 
omission of their Divine relations. These two powers 
are undeniably burning away the Protestantism of 
England at its opposite ends ; the one attacking 
dependent and susceptible minds among the educated 
classes, and kindling them with a new fire of devotion 
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and self-sacrifice ; the other taking hold of the inde- 
pendent and dissatisfied artisan, and wrapping him in 
dreams of physical well-being. Did we look at the 
progress of these two forces alone, we might fancy our 
world surrendered to the alternative so often threatened, 
" Rome, or Atheism.*^ 

But between these extremes lies the main substance 
and life of English society, including an immense 
mass of religious character and sentiment, which has 
affinity with neither of them. It needs the faith of a 
Manning or a Comte to believe that the Scotland of 
Knox, and the England of Cranmer and the Puritans, 
can either reverse three centuries of their history, or 
recant the whole of their religion. Take them collec- 
tively, their future development of thought will be not 
away from the direction of their past genius, but out 
of it, carrying them into ulterior applications of prin* 
ciples which it is too late to contradict. Individual 
stragglers, however, from the main body of our national 
Christendom are without doubt increasingly numerous; 
and from these it is that the two extremes are rapidly 
recruiting their strength. Whence this change of 
relative forces? What is it that has weakened the 
attraction of the central mass of English Christianity ? 
or has added new persuasive power to a religion dis- 
carded in the sixteenth century, and an irreligion out- 
lived in the eighteenth ? 

It cannot be pretended that the Priesthood and the 
Papacy have any fresh title to show, or can make good 
their supernatural claims better than before. Nor can 
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it be said that Nature and Humanity, more deeply 
known, look less Divine ; since it is the very pride of 
science to have won more rootai for them in space and 
time, and to have found them grander, older, more 
progressive, than any one had dreamed. So far as the 
intrinsic merits of their own case go. Priest and 
Atheist had never less excuse than now. But weak- 
ness in the intermediate faiths is tantamount to 
strength in them. The Eeformation did the work of 
its time, but not of all time : it shifted the authority, 
without essentially remodelling the inherited theory, 
of Christianity; and embodied the old scheme of 
theological thought in its new ecclesiastical constitu- 
tions. Nay, in its recoil from shameless laxities, and 
its jealousy for the Divine holiness, it increased the 
rigour of the older definitions; it deepened the chasm 
between man and God, and cast into the abyss every 
bridge of approach except its own hair-line of transit. 
Its doctrine of human nature announced a ruin more 
absolute, and its provision of supernatural grace pro- 
mised a rescue more precarious and arbitrary, than 
could permanently accord with the experience and con- 
science of mankind. Deep as are Augustine's oc- 
casional glances into the passionate depths of the soul, 
scarcely are his reasonings against the possibility of 
antipodes more out of place in the present age, than 
his theory of the moral and spiritual universe, which 
was crystallized in the creeds of the Beformed Churches. 
It may be doubted whether, if it rested on an unim- 
peachable authority, it could retain its life in the open 
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air of modem sympathies and relations. But, depen- 
dent as it is on the legends of the Creation and the Fall, 
and on the Pauline reasonings which proceed npon them, 
it has been weakened, by the progress of Biblical criti- 
cism, in its external supports, whilst losing its internal 
credibility. The result is too notorious to be concealed, 
and too serious to be let alone. There is an extensire 
loosening of belief in the "schemes of salvation/' 
which Protestant Churches are constructed to admi- 
nister; an uneasiness in preachers who cannot enforce 
them without consciously refining them away, and in 
hearers to whom they bring no real conviction; a 
mutual understanding to lower the standard of religious 
veracity, and not ask too much sincerity in profession 
or in prayer. It is no longer an insult to a clergyman's 
honour, but rather a compliment to his intelligence, to 
suspect him of saying one thing and believing another: 
while the layman, who needs say nothing, uses a right 
of reticence which no earnest conviction ever claimed. 
The theology which is supposed to be the sole direct- 
ing light of human life, and which once tinctured the 
whole language of human intercourse, takes refuge in 
ecclesiastical courts and sectarian newspapers, retains 
a special order of writers to recommend it, and a 
select number of publishers to distribute it : while 
the teeming mass of spontaneous literature throws up 
no trace of it, and freely treats of social, moral, and 
scientific questions on principles silently at variance 
with it. 

These are symptoms of weakened cohesion and im- 
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paired life in a system once compact and vigorous. 
Side by side with them appear evident marks of new 
religions sympathies^ and the promise of more natural 
combinations. Theological groups are breaking up 
not simply by disintegration from within, but by an 
unexpected play of mutual attractions. Far apart on 
the great circles of belief lights have appeared which 
it is impossible to deny are lights of heaven. Is 
there a man at once intellectual and devout, in any 
land where the English language is spoken, who does 
not own spiritual obligations to both the Newmans? 
or who has not on his choicest shelf both the " Christian 
Yea/r " and the " In Memoriam " ? Is not Mr. Maurice 
revered as a deliverer by numbers of people, both more 
and less orthodox than himself ? In what cultivated 
home of English religion has Frederick Eobertson 
not preached his word of power ? How little has 
the repute of "unsoundness" thinned the mixed 
multitude which throngs to hear every word of a 
Stanley or a Jowett ? Even Scotland feels the stirrings 
of the new spirit. It is no longer divided into two 
encampments, — ^the children of nature under Bums, — 
the children of grace under Enox ; but, gathering the 
best minds of the land around such men as Lee, 
Gaird, Tulloch, Macleod, and "Wallace, renders its 
divinity so humane, and its humanity so devout, as to 
abash the ancient rigour and win over the irreverence 
it provoked. And this tendency to fusion and re- 
adjustment is no mere latitudinarian compromise, 
the result of indifference or artificial concession, and 
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implying a secret despair of Divine truth. It is a 
genuine drawing together of soul to soul in defiance of 
separating lines of definition, — the discovery of a 
ground of communion deeper than the creeds had 
shown. It arises not from a contracted but from an 
enlarged conception of the range and power of sacred 
truth. Instead of being a mere quiet settlement of 
quarrels that are past, — the winding-up of an account 
which it is time to close, — it comes with the surprise 
of hope, and presses into the future for ampler and 
more harmonious light. 

Persons affected by these influences are ill at ease in 
their ecclesiastical home, and find their love for it tried 
by many an uncongenial word or usage. It asks for 
more concurrence than they can give : and it leaves un- 
touched some affections which long to quit their silence. 
By the rule of any true assortment, we should say they 
are misplaced, and are waiting to dispose themselves 
around new and more natural centres of crystallization. 
They may very possibly have come to no conscious 
breach with their inherited orthodoxy, or at least have 
retained enough of it to save them from any direct 
transfer of allegiance. But it has ceased to be a 
religious essential, and has descended to the rank of 
personal opinion : towards him who is otherwise, 
minded they cannot keep up the old antipathy : if the 
piety and charity of a Christian shine through him, 
they cannot help admitting him to the fellowship of 
their hearts. When in contact with him they are less 
sure that his creed is wrong than that his character is 
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right : and crash him as yon may in the millwork of 
your chnrch logic, he will remain alive and whole as a 
power over their spirits. In every Protestant commu- 
nion not ont of reach of modem culture, and especially 
in the English and Scotch Churches, and in the Con- 
gregational body, this indeterminate state of mind, — 
clear in spiritual discernment, in suspense on more or 
fewer definitions of belief, — prevails among vast num- 
bers. They find too much decided for them : they want 
to be responsible for less doctrine : they would fain take 
apart for their personal reflection, and reserve among 
the private rights of their own conscience, many of 
the topics which their Church has pre-occupied in its 
corporate constitution or its name. Were everything 
removed but the simplest conditions of common worship 
and common work, and were it left to experience to find 
how simple these are, they would welcome the change 
as a relief from inward bondage, and throw themselves 
into their religious fellowship with new affection ; an 
affection infinitely higher than that party-ispirit which 
at present is used to override the scruples of conscience 
and mimic the activities of pity and of love. 

Those who suffer from this over-legislation in 
matters of belief, may be divided into three different 
classes : — 

1. Some have found the strain put upon their con- 
science intolerable, and become exiles from all religious 
association. They remain alone, and tell their deepest 
thought to none; or gather into private knots, and 
whisper the secret of their divinest life as if it were a 
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scandal or a sin. They are wanderers nnattached, not 
from any churlish indifference to fellowship in spiritual 
things, but because they cannot have it without engage- 
ments which they dare not take. 

2. Others hope for a reform from within their own 
church ; and, while labouring towards the hour of 
relief, endure as they best can what is repugnant to 
their convictions. Among Churchmen, national feeling; 
among Nonconformists, traditions of conscience ; and 
with both, social ties and personal affection, passion- 
ately plead for the sanctuary of their fathers, and 
induce a long patience towards the gravest faults. 
Language consecrated by ancient piety, and turned into 
music by tender and solemn memories, ceases to report 
distinctly to the mind its quality of truth or falsehood, 
and procures indulgence for prayers and propositions 
from which, if fresh, the same intelligence would at 
once recoil. Hence it is, that amid vast theological 
movements there is no corresponding amount of eccle- 
siastical change ; and that the statistics and creeds of 
sects do not faithfully represent the inward condition of 
our Christendom. A sincere man, however, who cHngs 
to his Church, in hope of freeing her from errors and 
exclusiveness, will meanwhile decline responsibility for 
her narrowness and antipathies, and insist on freely 
crossing her lines whithersoever the fellowship of the 
spirit may carry him. In order to clear a position 
otherwise not true to him, he will seek some medium 
of expression for the whole breadth of his catholic 
sympathies, through which he may bear public 
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witness to the full spiritual capacity of the kingdom 
of God. 

8. Among the Nonconformists who were unchurched 
by the Act of Uniformity, not a few learned the lesson 
of persecution aright; and when permitted to build 
their own "conventicles," and constitute their own 
societies, refused to put the yoke on others which they 
had been unable to bear themselves, and dedicated 
their chapels to Christian worship without specifica- 
tion of usage or of creed. Scope being thus left for 
natural development, their descendants became famiUar 
with successive doctrinal change, and with simultaneous 
doctrinal variety, without interruption of continuous 
religious life. To them, therefore, it can be no new 
thing to consign the articles of theology to the realm 
of individual opinion, and to trust, aa societies, to a 
purely spiritual bond. They do not, like the Catholic- 
minded Churchmen, find themselves members of a 
body, and under a constitution, far narrower than their 
own spirit, and obliged to break bounds in order to 
claim the full measure of Christian fellowship. In the 
congregations to which they belong, everything is 
possible which the largest piety can desire, and the 
latitude of communion which elsewhere is a dream of 
the future, foreshadowed by the brave catholicity of 
exceptional men, is the legal rule and corporate 
principle. There is nothing, therefore, to hinder a 
society thus constituted from bearing, in its collective 
capacity, the same witness to the comprehensiveness of 
the Divine relations which the scattered exiles and the 
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noble malcontents of less open ehurches individually 
bear. Unfortunately, these Nonconformist commu- 
nities have not always worked out persistently their 
own historical principle, but have fallen into usages 
which have arrested the natural growth and limited 
the spiritual freedom left possible to them at their 
birth. There is no breadth of intellectual basis, no 
depth of spiritual union, which the Independency of 
Bobinson and the Presbyterianism of Baxter might 
not have reached. But each has parted with its early 
promise, and settled on its selected dogmatic lands, 
duly fenced or labelled ; the one fixing itself in Trini- 
tarian orthodoxy,* the other in Unitarian heresy ; the 
former guarding its position by precautionary tests, the 
latter content,* for the most part, with the warning of a 
doctrinal name. Explain it as we may, there would 
seem to be something transient, and incapable of 
passing into institution, in the higher action of God's 
Spirit in history. Again and again religious move- 
ments, springing from an impulse truly Divine, and 
proclaiming the purest spiritual trusts, prove unable to 
sustain themselves at the height of their first inspira- 
tion, and, like Quakerism and Methodism, descend to 
a lower ground, — a ground which', with or without the 
originating fervour, they can permanently command, — 

* This is true, however, only of the English line of descent. In 
America, Independency has been less stationary ; the Unitarianism of 
New England being preached, for the most part, from tbe pulpits of 
churches still calling themselves *' Congregational." On the other hand, 
the Presbyterian Church of the United States retains, we believe, without 
exception, its orthodox creed; being of Scotch and Irish, and not of 
English or Baxterian descent. 
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viz., that of a specific creed and an established dis- 
cipline. And so that which is ''bom of the spirit/* 
dies down into a theological school, or a philanthropic 
habit, or an ecclesiastical organization. Still, among 
those who inherit the traditions of the age of Milton, 
Hale, and Baxter^ there are many who have caught the 
spirit of their aims, while outgrowing the forms of 
their belief; who honour them for not having em- 
barrassed their successors by names and standards of 
their own ; who look upon every new doctrinal element 
built into the structure of a church as an impertinence 
insulting to the great Master-builder; and who feel 
bound to leave the future tenants of their sanctuaries 
free to think their thought and pray their prayer, with- 
out the pain of breaking with the past, of erasing its 
inscriptions, and declaring its identity gone. Such 
persons are ready for a religious fellowship not based 
upon doctrinal conditions. It is happy for them that 
often they may have it in their own worshipping society 
by simply recalling that society to its half-forgotten 
Catholic basis. 

Among all these persons there is, and there has long 
been, the movement of a common spirit. They are all 
averse to both the Sacerdotal and the Atheistical view 
of the world. They none of them insist on any form of 
orthodoxy, though it be their own, as essential to the 
pious union of men or their filial relation to God. 
The "unattached," who find the place of public prayer 
uncongenial, and have gone '' up into the mountain 
alone," are willing to return when the devotion shall 
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speak what they can truly say. The " broad-ehnrch- 
men" are ready to widen their communion with the 
expanding limits of national piety, not excluding the 
fullest doctrinal theology, but requiring the least. The 
liberal Nonconformists, weary of sectarian interests, 
wanting more room for their faith and affections, and 
finding that companionship in the school of divinity 
is no guarantee of spiritual sympathy, are longing for 
a larger fellowship and a freer use of their right of 
growth. What is the essence of this common spirit 
pervading such different classes? — Is it intellectual 
agreement ? Is there any sort of creed which these 
people could club together to propagate ? By no means : 
unless you call it a creed to have a fearless respect for 
intellectual freedom, and to trust the bonds of piety, 
righteousness, and love amid large varieties of thought. 
This trust you may, no doubt, — ^if you must convert 
into a dogma everything which the human mind can 
hold — express in a proposition to be believed. But 
this is your work at the end, not its way of beginning. 
Its birth is in the moral and spiritual nature : and 
those whom it possesses have been carried towards one 
another, not by deliberate steering to or from the same 
lines on the logical chart, but by those silent changes 
in the moral currents beneath, and in the winds of 
heaven around, which sometimes mysteriously turn the 
drift of human affairs. 

To many of those who feel the impulse of this 
common spirit, it has appeared that its distinct expres- 
sion and embodiment could be nothing but a pure 
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good. "Without undervaluing the influence of scattered 
persons of catholic mind, they distrust the religious 
power which depends upon suppression or reserve, and 
think the time has come, for those who cannot rest in 
the present, to mark pubhcly the direction of their 
looks towards the Church of the Future. From this 
conviction has sprung the " Free Christian Union,'* 
intended to serve as a rallying-point for reformers who 
deem the doctrinal requirements of existing sects 
excessive and superfluous, and who would be content 
with any Church inspired, according to the Christian 
rule, with Love to God and Love to Man. It is not 
surprising that an organized movement with such an 
aim should be exposed to criticism from the most 
opposite sides. Assuming as it does that the present 
ecclesiastical distribution of men is false to the real 
religious facts, and is radically wrong in its very basis, 
it encounters, as a matter of course, the hostility of all 
the denominational journals, whose function it is to 
speak for a doctrine and a sect. Finding the essence 
of religious union in spiritual obligations, which, being 
eternally real, are older and larger than Christendom, 
it offends persons who want in their Christianity 
something which they may have all to themselves. 
Taking the name '' Christian " to mark the source 
whence the living consciousness of these obligations 
has reached us here, it disappoints those who look with 
greater favour on other sources of the same light. 
These are natural objections, and, relatively to the 
persons who bring them, of considerable force. They 

B 
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indicate that the Union mast not expect adherents from 
the contented members of doctrinal sects; or firom 
Christians who begrudge all Divine relations beyond 
their pale ; or from non-Christians for whom the 
largest truth is spoiled by having flowed, as the one 
thing needful, from the lips of Jesus. From no one 
of these classes, however, could adherents ever be 
expected. They render the Union a service of another 
kind, by putting it to the severest test, and showing 
where it needs defence. To render that defence satis- 
factory, we must reproduce the preamble on which the 
discussion turns. 

*' Whereas, for ages past. Christians have been 
taught that correct conceptions of Divine things are 
necessary to acceptance with God, and to religions 
relations with each other ; 

"And, in vain pursuit of Orthodoxy, have parted 
into rival Churches, and lost the bond of common work 
and love : 

*' And whereas, with the progressive changes of 
thought and feeling, uniformity in doctrinal opinion 
becomes ever more precarious, while moral and 
spiritual affinities grow and deepen : 

" And whereas, the Divine WiU is summed up by 
Jesus Christ Himself in Love to God and Love to 
Man; 

" And the terms of pious union among men should 
be as broad as those of communion with God : 

** This Society, desiring a spiritual fellowship co- 
extensive with these terms, invites to common action 
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all who deem men responsible^ not for the attainment 
of Divine truth, but only for the serious search of it ; 
and who rely, for the religious improvement of human 
life, on filial Piety and brotherly Charity, with or 
without more particular agreement in matters of 
doctrinal theology. Its object is, by relieving the 
Christian life from reliance on theological articles or 
external rites, to save it from conflict with the know- 
ledge and conscience of mankind, and bring it back to 
the essential conditions of harmony between God and 
Man." 

This preamble is first met by the objection, that, 
while it denounces sects and disparages doctrine, it 
proposes to establish a new sect upon a doctrine of its 
own. It is, therefore, only a fresh proof that all 
common religious action must be founded, as the 
Churches assume, in accordant belief, and involve a 
creed. 

It might, perhaps, be sufficient to reply, that the 
Preamble nowhere proposes to dispense with theo- 
logical belief, or with agreement in it, as a ground of 
religious union. Such proposal would be simply in- 
sane : ''He that cometh to God must believe that he 
is : " and if twenty people come to God, they must agree 
in believing that He is. So far is the preamble from 
denying this, that it directly assumes some ''agree- 
ment in matters of doctrinal theology " to be involved 
in " filial Piety and brotherly Charity ; ""only dispenses 
with " more particular agreement " than these aflfections 
carry in them. The complaint brought against the 

B 2 
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sects is, in effect, twofold: that they demand too 
rrmch theological -agreement; and that they bespeak 
and define the particular points on which this agree- 
ment shall take place. By this explicit notice before- 
hand of what they mast have from their members, 
they prefix the intellectual process to the spiritual, 
and postpone the experiment of moral and religions 
sympathy, till problems which raise a host of scruples 
are laid to rest. Can it be needful to point out the 
distinction between " belief,*^ an inward state of the 
human mind, and a " creed,** a " doctrinCy* a 
" dogma** the verbal definition of that state ? or to 
show how illogical is the inference that religious union, 
because involving belief in common, must be based 
upon doctrine ? All the moral transactions of . men 
with each other — ^their contracts, their testimony, their 
resentments — ^involve also certain beliefs, the assump- 
tions inseparable from our ethical nature. But who 
would ever propose, as a preliminary to an insurance or 
a deposit, to know the moral philosophy of the broker 
or the banker, and be sure of his intuitional or 
utilitarian orthodoxy ? For confidence and co-operation 
in social relations it is enough that the right affections 
and character be there : let there be honour, fine 
temper, and veracity, and the united life is secure, 
however different may be the intellectual reports they 
give of their own ground. While the philosophers are 
disputing about the foundation of property, and cannot 
take even the first step together, all the wealth of the 
world is under peaceable ownership, and has changed 
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hands a hundred times. While the economists were 
all in the dark^ or all at issue, about the nature of 
exchange, the hum of a million markets never ceased. 
No oecumenical council of the wise could even now 
settle the definitions of Justice and of Bight : yet the 
Toice of law has never paused, and the tribunals have 
never been shut. The religious union of men may be 
left, just as safely as the moral, to the natural play 
of spiritual affinities, and the mutual understanding 
of affection and character; and, for the common life 
of devout and humane duty, it is quite superfluous 
to think out its processes and grounds into defined 
speculative form. The more you keep the pious union 
waiting for the right theory, the more certain is the 
theory to go wrong, and the more fantastic become the 
Unes of aberration : for, till the common Hfe has been 
led, and its inward experiences gained, the very mate- 
rials are out of reach which thought has to mould into 
truth. The " Free Christian Union " simply proposes 
to restore the natural order of religious organization 
and growth ; to leave the formative power with the 
sympathetic impulses of Piety and Charity; to be 
content with the real, though unformulated, common 
faith in God and the Divine relations of Man which 
these two forms of love imply; and to let doctrine, 
i.e., the intellectual statement and definition of par- 
ticular beliefs, follow, not as a corporate act of the 
Church, but as a private function of individual minds. 
This is neither a disparagement of doctrine, nor the 
announcement of a new one. It certainly alters — ^if 
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yon please, inverts — the relation of doctrine to the 
combined religious life. But, in doing so — ^in with- 
drawing it from the public vote of incompetent 
assemblies, and delivering it freely over to the domain 
of personal research — ^the scheme makes infinitely 
better provision for its interests and its integrity than 
by surrendering it to be rent in pieces as the party 
symbol of the councils and the sects. 

As this practical proposal can with no propriety be 
called a '* new doctrine," so neither can the " Union " 
be correctly called a "new sect." A sect is (in 
religion) an ecclesiastical body formed by schism from 
previous churches, or in rivalry to them, for the expres- 
sion of some idea, or the establishment of some usage, 
unprovided for by them. The " Free Christian Union,'* 
on the other hand, simply selects from among the 
ends already contemplated by Christian Churches, the 
spiritual and catholic elements, and lets them try their 
binding power apart from other conditions, which often 

• 

oppress and baffle them. Its supporters do not them- 
selves intend to withdraw, nor do they desire to withdraw 
others, from their existing ecclesiastical connection, but 
only to bear witness to what is supremely excellent in 
it, and help to clear its essence from its accidents. 
They have provided no place in their scheme for the 
training or the employment of a clerical order, for any 
separate institutions, rites, or worship: and the only 
pulpit which they have proposed to raise was to be served 
by occasional preachers stepping out for the day from 
their own denomination, and returning to it again. They 
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believe, no doubt, that in the principle which unites 
them lies the germ of the future universal church : and 
if here and there a body of worshippers is already held 
together by its simple power, they are ready to enter 
into fellowship with them, and help their work. But 
this fostering function, this welcome of spontaneous 
promise, this offer of refuge to those who can save the 
spirit, apart from the questionable form, belongs to a 
society, not to a sect; and is provided for throughout by 
lay, and not by ecclesiastical, machinery. The Com- 
mittee of the Union has already explained its attitude 
in these words : — 

" By silence about many things which, in the present 
state of society, are indispensable to the integrity of 
an ecclesiastical organization, we openly disclaim the 
purpose of forming a new sect. We desire to assume, 
in relation to the liberal elements scattered among the 
churches, a Federal position : leaving untouched, as 
belonging to the several rights of each section, the 
domestic specialities of doctrine and usage which may 
be needful to complete its corporate life ; and reserving, 
for central expression'and universal allegiance, only the 
common essence which binds the whole into a divine 
organism. Hitherto, there has been nothing to gather 
up and represent the rights and obligations of spiritual 
Unity : they have remained confusedly mixed with the 
perishable beliefs and eccentric institutions of innu- 
merable sects : every fresh body of seceders has 
arrogated to itself the entire representation of the 
Christian life ; and, amid the host of collateral sects. 
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with equal and incompatible pretensions, no visible 
symbol exists of the religious league of humanity. Our 
hope is, to give to the essential conditions of Christian 
life a centre of their own, where they may try their power 
unmixed over some small territory, and ofifer an asylum 
to any one who shrinks from more complex allegiance, 
without shortening their arm of authority in regions 
which have their own commonwealth besides." 

" But your preamble,*' it is next said, " does not stop 
in its extensive embrace with the distinctive genius of 
Christianity. In contenting itself with filial Piety and 
brotherly Charity, and in making religious fellowship 
among men co-extensive with the communion of God, it 
asks for no more than the Jew, the Mahomedan, the 
Indian or the English Theist can give, and so ceases to 
be Christian altogether." To be thus comprehensive, 
then, is inconsistent, is it, with being Christian ? The 
question has happily been decided by a case in point. A 
Jew once came to Jesus and asked him what were the 
conditions of " everlasting life." For answer he referred 
the inquirer — ^to what? — to some new terms, — some rule 
from the Sermon on the Mount,-^some faith or duty 
never heard of till the recent Advent ? — No : but to the 
old "law," written from the first not only "on tables 
of stone, but on the living tables of the heart : " and 
when the Israelite himself, with true selection, had 
cited thence the two great commandments of Love, the 
problem was solved, and the answer came : " This do, 
and thou shalt live** (Luke x. 28). Unless, therefore, 
the disciples are to be more fastidious than the Master, 
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nay, unless men are to reject whom God receives, a 
spiritual fellowship does not cease to be Christian by 
being large enough to embrace the Jew. And, under 
like conditions, his case covers all the rest. Those who 
think that Jesus Christ, if among us now, would take 
no notice of such men as F. W. Newman and Keshub 
Chunder, and would not rather commune with them in 
every retreat of trial and prayer, must read the linea- 
ments of his spirit more strangely than the author of 
*' Phases of Faith ** himself. How marvellous it is 
that Christian advocates insist on the universality of 
the gospel, contrast it, as embracing humanity, with 
religions limited to nation or to race, and show that this 
is because it lays bare the real living imperishable 
relations, seated in the spiritual constitution of the 
world, between the mind of man and the mind of God ; 
and yet the moment you take them at their, word, and 
conclude that wherever these real Divine relations are re- 
cognized and revered, the essential ends of Christianity 
are attained, or at least attainable, they denounce as 
blasphemous the conclusion which legitimately flows 
from their own pious premisses ! If it be the charac- 
teristic of the religion of Christ to be unexclusive, — its 
speciality to sweep away all specialities, — if its confes- 
sion is, " In every nation he that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is accepted of Him," it is not 
possible to be Christian without owning the devout 
and righteous, irrespective of nation and sect. Did the 
Union narrow the range of its principle, in order to de- 
tain its members' sympathies within '^ the household 
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of faith/' it would forfeit^ instead of earning, the 
Christian name. 

Here enters a critic from the opposite side, and says : 
" I too find your principle too broad for your name ; I 
would get rid of the misadjustment, however, not by 
contracting the principle, but by discarding the name. 
The word * Christian, ' by which you designate the 
Union, neutralizes your profession of fellowship with 
persons who will not call themselves so, or who are 
attached to other historical religions. How can they 
join you, at the cost of assuming what to them must 
be a label of apostasy? " 

As the previous objection was made against the Jew, 
the Mahomedan, and the non-Christian Theist, so is 
this made on their behalf, and with especial force, by 
Professor Newman in his recent " Thoughts on a free and 
comprehensive Christianity." It is founded on a mis- 
conception, not of the sentiment and principle of the 
movement which he criticises, but of its working field. 
The Union owns " spiritual fellowship" with all devout 
and faithful men, of whatsoever fold : it " invites them 
to common action," each on his own appointed ground, 
be it Islam, Christendom, Israel, or among the Hin- 
doos ; but its own object is avowedly " to relieve the 
Christian life** from false reliances, and " bring it back 
to the essential conditions of harmony between G-od 
and Man : " and for this reason it appeals to persons in 
sympathy with that life, and calls itself " The Free 
Christian Union." It is quite fanciful to say that the 
Union has sought for members among Jews, Mahome- 
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dans^ Parsees, Bengal Theists, and all the decent 
religions of the world. Not one of these classes has 
ever been in the contemplation of its founders, being 
to all intents and purposes out of sight and reach. 
The only pretext for such a statement is, that the pririr 
eiple of the preamble is Catholic enough to be applied 
to them, if they were practically at hand. This no 
doubt is true ; the principle being Christian, it could 
Hot be otherwise. The question therefore is, whether 
it is allowable, first to lay down a rule of universal 
import and recommend it to the acceptance of any 
one whom it may concern ; and then to select a par- 
ticular field for its immediate application, and to 
organize for the work the persons fittest to act upon 
that field. 

Confront the question with human life, and surely 
the answer is unambiguous. Action, however large its 
principle, must take its cases one by one : and the 
range of cases which any given instrument can reach 
lies within strict limits. To assign and to keep these 
limits is not to betray the principle, but to lend it the 
eflSciency of practical wisdom. If a man founds an 
hospital, it is no imputation on his universal humanity 
that its provisions extend no further than the* boun- 
daries of Middlesex ; nor would even Surrey people 
charge him with inconsistency, though he should pre- 
face his bequest with acknowledgment, in general terms, 
of the duty of helping the distressed. If a Wesley 
or a Brainerd chooses to address himself to some class 
specially accessible to him in all localities, and to leave 
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others to agencies distinct, the selection does not dero- 
gate from his impartial " zeal for souls." The apostle 
Paul's gospel was not less comprehensive because his 
missionary field was the Gentile world, and he aban- 
doned the Jewish pale to the Judaic twelve. Similarly, 
the Free Christian Union chooses, in preference to 
foreign religions, " the Christian life " at home as its 
province for carrying out a principle intrinsically applic- 
able beyond, and tries to organize a service fittest for 
this work. Mahomedans and Hindoos would help it 
about as well as those who '* seemed to be pillars" at 
Jerusalem would have " added to " Paul at Athens. 
To found a charge of exclusiveness on such practical 
limitation of instruments and work is as reasonable in 
the one case as in the other. 

The phrase " Christian Union," then, like the phrase 
"Gentile Church," marks only the main recruiting 
field and sphere of operations selected for an enterprise 
which may have other provinces and other agencies. 
Whenever Jews, Mahomedans, and Hindoos apply 
themselves to the same work, they will offend no one 
by forming a Free Jewish Union, a Free Mahomedan 
Union, a Free Hindoo Union : and, meanwhile, they 
have mo ground for offence in the example of a Free 
Christian Union. Professor Newman supposes quite 
an imaginary grievance when he puts the case thus : 
** How could you ask the Jew to range himself with 
you under the name Christian ? What would you 
think of me if I asked you to call yourselves Jesuits ? 
Yet this is no more insulting than that." The answer 
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is simple : "We have not asked the Jew to call himself 
Christian, nor have we offered the name to any one 
who feels it a dishonour to bear it." The different 
feeling towards this name, the clinging to it, the 
shrinking from it, is a fact too deeply grounded to be 
ignored. Among those who are attached to it there is 
some surviving moral homogeneity : while those whom 
it oflfends are a heterogeneous multitude with only the 
negative conditions of sympathy. Exceptional indi- 
viduals on the one side may be drawn by congenial 
thought and aflfection to a few upon the other. But 
when we are looking for natural lines in the organiza- 
tion of masses, it would be blindness to treat the 
boundary as invisible, or to deny that the groups on 
either hand will do better work if they work apart. 
Mr. Newman thinks it an indispensable condition of a 
purer religion to remove the authority of Jesus Christ. 
Many who love and honour him plead for the very same 
religion on the authority, or as embodied in the life, of 
Jesus Christ. Surely it is in the interest of their 
common mission, as servants of Divine Eighteousness 
and Love, that he and they should pursue it with 
characteristic instruments and on separate tracks. 

Those who repudiate the Christian name are natu- 
rally anxious, ere they throw it away, to take out of it 
whatever beauty and value it may have held, and to 
surrender it into the hands which have most spoiled 
it. Hence they turn round with displeasure on every 
natural ally, who, within the Church, has been trying 
to redeem the name, and with prayer and fasting cast 
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the demons out of it ; and appland every bigot's claim 
who succeeds in making it the vehicle of his own 
ravings, and hands it over to be repossessed, after fruit- 
less exorcism, by seven other spirits worse than the 
first. It is perhaps a remnant of Mr. Newman's early 
orthodoxy, that he takes the word "a« commonly under- 
stood,'* and shuts up within it all the accepted creeds. 
In his view, you are but retaining the pretence of 
Christianity, when you have got rid of *' what has hitherto 
been regarded as essential to it " (" Thoughts," p. 18) ; 
and your "pretentious phraseology" provokes in "the 
orthodox an enmity not unjust." Who ever heard 
before, from scholar, reformer, and heretic, a voice so 
in tune with Exeter Hall, and giving such an account 
of the "notes" of the church? If the "hitherto 
regarded," the "commonly understood," and the 
"orthodox," are to determine what Christianity is, 
every attempt to purify the stream of tradition, and 
recover any purer water of life, has been misplaced ; it 
may flow on as it arrives, and when it has drained off 
the unreason of all the ages, the "British Public " and, 
Lord Shaftesbury shall tell us all about it. Thus to 
degrade Christianity into an epitome of the opinions 
which a medley of populations and centuries of igno- 
rance have voted into their ecclesiastical mythology, is 
surely a superfluous act of historical despair. And it 
leaves the name, after all, in the most indeterminate 
condition — resolved to stand for some creed, but unable 
to say what. Change your place or time, and the 
"hitherto regarded," and "commonly understood,'* 
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will change too. Is it the "orthodoxy** of Rome or 
of Geneva, of the Deanery of St. Paul's or the 
Deanery of Westminster, of the second century or the 
sixth or the sixteenth, which has the right to keep the 
keys of the Christian name, and open and shut it at 
will ? Are all to be deemed Christians by whom the 
structure of dogma was gradually built up ? yet none 
to be Christians by whom it has been gradually taken 
down, howeyer nearly the two series may correspond, 
term for term ? Or if you allow, without forfeiture, 
the first subtraction from doctrine or history as 
** hitherto regarded,** on what plea can you refuse 
ulterior- simplifications ? At what point in the scale of 
doubt does the excommunication take effect, and the 
*' enmity not unjust,** begin? May the Doctrine of 
the Mass be questioned, but not the Real Presence ? — 
or the Real Presence, but not the Trinity? — or the 
Trinity, but not the Incarnation ? — or the Incarnation, 
but not the Messiahship? And as to matters of 
history, what may the critic take, and what must he 
leave ? May he remove the dates, only not the things 
dated ? — or the Flood, but not the Fall ? — or some of 
the miracles of the Old Testament — as those of Joshua 
and Jonah — but none of the New? Make what 
selection you may, it must be simply arbitrary, denying 
for the future the very principle of change which has 
landed you in the present. Endless confusion arises 
from the assumption that Christianity is identical with 
some "orthodoxy** of thought, instead of being a 
principle of spiritual life, a peculiar type of conscious 
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relation between humanity and God, revealed and in- 
fused by the Divine ministry of Jesus Christ. Who- 
ever so clings to this conscious relation, and is so at 
one with the distinctive religious life of Christendom, 
as to value his place there, has a right of asylum in its 
sanctuary and partnership in its name, whoever may 
pursue him with the bell, book, and candle of orthodox 
displeasure. 

We often hear it said that, where there is agreement 
about things, it is idle to waste discussion upon names : 
and it has been pronounced a matter of indifference 
whether liberal-minded church reformers organize 
themselves in " Free Religious Union,** or in " Free 
Christian Union." The remark has neither reason nor 
experience on its side. In the world of physical objects, 
it is true, things dominate over names, and can take 
care of themselves, while their vocabulary shifts. But 
in the world of ideas, in philosophy, in morals, in 
religion, words dominate over things, and in their 
significance are even identical with things, and are as 
much the living organism of thought, as the wing and 
throat of the bird are the conditions of action for its 
especial nature. Cynicism is seldom shallower than 
when it laughs at the "power of words '* over what it 
contemptuously calls " the popular imagination.*' Power 
they certainly have. They are alive with sweetness, 
with terror, with pity. They have eyes, to look at you 
with strangeness or with response. They are even 
creative, and can wrap a world in darkness for us, or 
flood it with light. But in all this, they are not signs 
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of the weakness of humanity : they are the very crown 
and blossom of its supreme strength; and the poet 
whom this faith possesses will, to the end of time^ be 
master of the critic whom it deserts. The whole inner 
life of men moulds the forms of language, and is 
moulded by them in turn ; and as surely pines when 
they are rudely treated, as the plant whose vessels you 
bruise or try to replace with artificial tubes* The 
grouping of thought, the musical scale of feeling, the 
shading and harmonies of colour in the spectrum of 
imagination, haye all been building, as it were, the 
molecules of speech into their service ; and if you 
heedlessly alter its dispositions, pulverize its crystals, 
fix its elastic media, and turn its transparent into 
opake, — ^you not only disturb expression ; you dislodge 
the very things to be expressed. And in proportion as 
the idea or sentiment thus turned adrift is less of a mere 
personal ' characteristic, and has been gathering and 
shaping its elements from ages of various afiection and 
experience, does it become less possible to replace it by 
any equivalents, or dispense with its function by any 
act of will. The word" Christian " is the casket which 
holds for human thought the supreme treasures of the 
inner life of man, and the most precious gems of his 
external civilization ; and when all has been emptied 
out from it which false zeal and mistaken piety have 
stored there for safe keeping, there yet remains, in 
the catholic genius of the religion, the richest historic 
deposit with which Providence has blessed the world. To 
part with that word, and throw ourselves upon philoso- 
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pby to weave us a snbstitnte, would be to interrupt the 
Past in its creation of the Future^ and not only to 
migrate to unreclainied countries^ but to sink the old 
native land that we might do so. Part as we may 
with what once was demanded by the Church, there is 
something — and that, too, the very holiest influence in 
life — ^that is stUl with us ; and this residuary truth, 
this Divine spirit, which emerges from the mixed 
inheritance of Christendom when all that is perishable 
has been dischaiged, does but own it$ deBcenif and 
look up with fitting reverence to its fountain-heady 
when it claims the name of Christian. Possibly, the 
same truth and the same a£fection may be reached by 
the meditative thinker as the fruit of a devout philofK)- 
phy; by the Indian Theist, as a purification of his 
native faith ; by the Mahomedan, as the inner meaning 
of his sacred oracles; by the Jew, as the natural 
development of the Law and the Prophets. K so, 
may God speed them all! But each will find his 
mission best among his own spiritual kindred. Here, 
in England, we have to do, not with Mahomedans and 
Hindoos, but with Christians. We ourselves have 
been moulded by a Christian literature and civilization. 
We love the Christian hymns and memories and prayers. 
We must appeal to Christian influences and suscepti- 
bilities. We must avail ourselves of such pure admira- 
tions and faiths as are ready-made around us, and 
point to the acknowledged symbols of Divine truth 
and beauty. And in this spirit, and with these 
resources, we elect to do our work among those who 
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Stand with vs as partners of the same historical in- 
heritance, and of the same undeniable essentials. 

Whether it is hopeless now to save the name '' Chris- 
tian '' from theological abnse, and allow it, in its large 
historical sense, to those who find the original of their 
reKgion in the reUgion of Christ, may be not unna- 
torally questioned by a desponding observer of men. 
But that the attempt, as made by the ^'Free Christian 
Union," shonld, in the eyes of even the worst inter- 
preter, " seem very sinister** (Newman's *' Thoughts," 
p. 9), is surely impossible. *' Those who have active 
belief in Christianity " will complain, we are told, that 
a trick has been put upon them, and will say, '* By 
calling the Union Christian, you allure us to believe 
that it is confined to Christians, and suddenly we dis- 
cover that non-Christians are admitted." But did we 
not, we reply, tell you in the preamble what we meant 
by Christianity? and did we not invite those only 
**who rely for the religious improvement of human 
life, on filial Piety and brotherly Charity, with or with- 
out more particular agreement in doctrinal theology?" 
If you rely on something else, or require ^^more par- 
ticular agreement," how can you say that we have 
" allured " you hither ? You had fair notice to keep 
away. 

Indeed the warning given in the preamble to all 
dogmatic Christians that the Union cannot meet their 
wants, is so emphatic as to provoke just the opposite 
criticism ; that the scheme is romantically simple- 
minded, and while offering the broadest fellowship, 
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will frighten everybody away. Does it not leave room 
for Unitarians, as well as Trinitarians ? And '' a total 
change of judgment, equivalent to a religious revolu- 
tion, must pass over England, before those who are 
called orthodox will be able to desire spiritual union 
with deniers of the divine Trinity" (Newman's 
" Thoughts," &c. p. 10). Be it so. Is it not noto- 
rious that in England ^^ a total change of judgment, 
equivalent to a religious revolution," is actually taking 
place, and disposing to "spiritual union" those who 
could never approach one another before? During 
periods of fermenting thought and rapid change, the 
old hard lines of theological division variously bend 
and shift and melt away in the minds of living men, 
long before they give any sign of softening on the 
written creeds. How many men remain "orthodox" 
enough to listen without restiveness to the damnatory 
clauses of the Athanasian Creed ? And if, without 
abandoning the doctrine of the Trinity, they would 
take its excommunication off, what is to hinder their 
religious recognition of persons who cannot accept the 
formula? The moment you shrink from the idea of 
" exclusive salvation,*' and no longer dare to plant your 
differing brother outside the Divine relations which 
embrace yourself, the real barrier to spiritual fellowship 
is gone, and the separation is no greater than that 
which, on any subject of intellectual interest, parts the 
schools of speculative opinion. Nay, it is much less : 
for where the interest is purely scientifiCi there is 
nothing to qualify the rivalries of theory, so that the 
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contrasts of thought are sharpened till they become all 
in all ; while in religion, as soon as it is felt to inyolve 
a common relation between each man and God, there 
is a blending aflfection, a sympathy of reverence and 
aspiration, a conscious co-presence with Infinitude of 
Goodness, under the power of which the varieties of 
opinion retire into insignificance. To what extent the 
Christianity of laymen in England and Scotland has 
reached this stage no statistics can tell. But it is certain 
that amongst them there are few who adhere to a stiff 
and made-up theology; and many whom such a theology 
has alienated from all ecclesiastical institutions. Pro- 
bably the largest number of those who think and feel at 
all upon the subject, would be found between these two ; 
with no very active or conscious revolt from what they 
habitually hear ; yet with faith of very varying inten- 
sity in different parts of the scale, — deep and strong 
in the great spiritual and moral bases of devout life, 
— faint and superficial in the subtler articles of disputed 
theology. To class all these people together as alike 
'^ orthodox,'* and to attribute to them the inaccessible 
and exclusive temper of the well-drilled and rigid 
divine, would be mere blindness to the realities of life 
around us. To assume that, as soon as ever their 
creed has relaxed, they will forthwith think out their 
hesitations and push them home to a '' Sic et Non," 
and, if consistency required, go over at once to another 
church, would be a ludicrous misinterpretation of the 
actual world by the logical obligations of the schools. 
Human belief on the highest subjects does not hasten 
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thus to set into a definite shape^ — selected^ too^ from 
the limited variety of types at present existing for its 
choice. Long after its effective pulse has ceased to 
beat^ it retains a species of half-life, like the disem- 
todied souls in Hades; now and then haunting ike 
upper light, a '' tristis imago, saepius occurrens ; " oftener 
hid, except from memory, in the shades below ; still 
accosted with some pious recognition; only, at each near 
approach which sympathy may make to it, eluding the 
living embrace : 

" Ter conatas ibi collo dare bracUa circnm : 
Ter fmstra oomprensa mantis effagit imago, 
Far levibiis yentis, Tolacriqne nimiHima somiio." 

A large portion of the homage visibly paid to the 
traditional theology of our churches is but a worship of 
the Manes of ancestral beliefs. The pious office will 
long continue: but it no longer hinders the living 
generation from forming new affinities beyond the 
bounds of its own spiritual clan, and widening its 
relations as the intellectual world expands. In an 
age abounding with these phenomena of shifting and 
suspended faith, not all the work of guidance and 
fellowship can be effected by the churches of set 
theology. And if others find it more congenial to occupy 
together the central entrejichments of spiritual Chris- 
tianity, and leave the lines of thought for access 
thither and excursion thence open in all directions, 
there are wanderers enough abroad, it is believed, to 
make their asylum welcome. None dwell in securer 



